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SOME CONVERSATIONS 

By SYDNEY GREW 

I WAS once in conversation with a man of vigorous mind and 
energetic speech, who had heard me utter a eulogy of music. 
I had explained Shakespeare's "the man that hath no music 
in himself," and had established the common factor between this 
and various statements concerning music made by Browning, 
Whitman, and Coleridge, arriving at the conclusion that music 
was either as the origin or as the end of all things of thought and 
feeling. The occasion was a public lecture; I had taken care, as 
I believed, to make quite clear what I meant by the word music, 
which was something more than "the science of harmonical sounds" 
of the dictionary, or the substance it is held to be by thinkers of 
the type of Dr. Roget, who, in his "Thesaurus" allocates its 
terms thus: 

Class Matter 

Section Organic 

Subsection Sensation (as against Vitality) 

Department Special 

Subdepartment . . . .Sound (as against Touch, Heat, Taste, Odour 

and Light) 
Group Musical Sounds (as against Sound in General, 

Specific Sounds, and Perception of Sound) 

But this man, who came to me after the meeting in a mood of 
admirable directness and candour, had not thoroughly under- 
stood me. The main points of his remarks and questions were: 

"But why music at all? Where does it come from, and what 
does it signify.'' If it is so universal an activity, why was it so 
late in appearing in the world; why has nine-tenths of the world 
still no interest in it; and how does it come about that nearly 
every man in history of first-class mind was unmusical.'' And 
why are you musicians (apparently) so incomplete as men — 
excuse my saying this! You are ignorant of many other matters, 
quite as completely as we are ignorant of music, and you are so 
complacent regarding your ignorance." 

"A modern musician," I said, "is not so ignorant of things 
outside music as you imagine. And even in the older times a 
musician knew probably all that was of permanent value and uni- 
versal character of things in general. Men like Palestrina, Bach, 
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and Beethoven, were quite as wise as men like Pius IV, Luther, 
and Pitt. A great man is great in all directions where greatness 
is possible or desirable. If he ignores a certain matter, it is because 
that matter has been proved to him to be of no special importance, 
or to be a part only of something else which, you will find, he 
entirely understands. In the case of Bach, for example, who 
lived at the end of a period of acute religious controversy, music 
was made to contain the essence of religion, for the reason that 
Bach, as musician, was interested only in essentials. The acci- 
dentals and superficialities of religion are in the books of con- 
troversialists and expounders. Bach's music lives, and with it 
religion lives; but those books are dead with the men who wrote 
them. Yet Bach arrived by study and thought at these essentials, 
not solely by some process of immediate inspiration; there were 
over seventy big theological works in his library, and he had read 
them all — Calovius, Luther, Mtiller, Scheubler, Geyer and a 
host of others. And Bach was a master of current religious 
practices; we can reconstruct the beliefs and ideals of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century Lutheranism from a study merely of how 
Bach uses congregational music in his cantatas. More than this, 
we can trace in one of his works, the B minor Mass, a power of 
thought and apprehension greater than that of any one short of 
Luther himself; — ^the Mass is a living monument to universal 
religion, a demonstration of the fundamental and eternal unity 
of Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. You know from the 
newspapers to-day that a composer and professional concert- 
pianist has become the elected head of his nation." 

"But you musicians are not fully sincere," the man said. 
"You all seem to regard your art chiefly as a means of livelihood. 
That is natural enough, because a man can't live without a busi- 
ness. But notice that I say chiefly; I mean it actually is a practical 
and business matter with you. And you are greedy when you 
have the chance. Look at the enormous fees of your popular 
performers. You are notoriously small-minded as a body — 
opinionated, and terribly jealous. Even when you appear sincere, 
you are so only in the way ordinary people are straightforward 
and honest, say, for their own ends and credit, not for love of 
abstract goodness and justice. You yourself said this afternoon 
that music is a spiritual art, that its substance is the essence of the 
collective human soul (I think that was your phrase), and that 
it is the one art which knows no racial barriers, the uniter of all 
things. And you quoted some fine phrases from the poets, whom, 
I may tell you, I believe in and love, except that when they 
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speak of music I can't help putting what they say down to 
ordinary poetic ardour. Read this, and tell me how it is to be 
explained away." 

He handed me a slip of paper, on which was copied a sentence 
from Dr. Burney, an eighteenth century historian and critic of 
music, the friend of Dr. Johnson. The sentence was a typical 
"elegant" statement of the cause and purpose of music: "Music 
is an innocent luxury, unnecessary, indeed, to our existence, but 
a great improvement and gratification of the sense of hearing." 

The man did not wait for me to speak, going on at once: — 
"Evidently your Burney thought music, which you say is vital, 
essential and spiritual, is but a matter of the senses, or at least 
that some musicians think so. Now I am a plain, average man, 
quite well read, interested in a good many things, and not at all 
wrapped up in my business. I have a gramophone and a player, 
and I go to concerts. I am here this afternoon, you see; and if I 
could find well- written books on music, I would read them. I 
would far rather believe you than Burney. I have definite 
tastes in music for all that I have no idea of its whence, whither, 
and wherefore. I like Schubert's Unfinished Symphony, the 
fifth and seventh symphonies of Beethoven, and Wagner's over- 
tures, and sometimes I almost cry when I hear the violin well 
played. But I can't bring my musical experiences into line 
with the rest of my life, and I constantly come up against the 
limits of my understanding and capacity to appreciate. This 
isn't so in other matters. I can take Francis Thompson as well 
as Browning, and I can read Strindberg or Nietzsche as well as 
Thackeray or Meredith. What's the matter with music — or 
with me, to be modest!" 

I answered, "Ignorance, I suppose, on your part, and lack of 
opportunity to remove your ignorance. You began to read when 
about ten years old, and you have always read, or thought, or 
talked on an average, I expect, three or four hours a day. You 
were probably turned twenty before you began to go to concerts, 
and altogether you don't hear more than fifty pieces of music a 
year, apart from your player and gramophone, and with those 
instruments you do not have more than some ten to twenty 
hours a week, if that. For another thing, knowledge is systema- 
tised in all departments of thought except music. Most subjects 
have their facts and significances set out for general observation 
in non -technical terms; but music is still, so far as literary dis- 
cussion goes, mixed up with technicalities. Some good people 
have written about music; but music is still not correlated to life. 
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Altogether, every person interested in music, remains a separate 
individuality, and the only help he can have is from himself. 
This must always be the case with music, from one standpoint, 
because one has to find it in the same sort of way one has to find 
love and religion; but since music is the great art of the unity of 
things, it is not right from this other standpoint, and the conditions 
ought to be reversed." 

"My trouble is," he said, "that music reminds me constantly 
that I am, so far as music is concerned, a plain man, and all the 
time I want to be a man of discernment. I am not, as you can 
see, exactly a plain man in other things. How ought I to de- 
velop my musicianship? By scientific study, or intellectual 
observation?" 

"You may not," I told him, "respond to music intellectually, 
any more than to poetry. It has intellectual pleasures, no less 
than poetry, history, language, or science, and these have to be 
known by you if your musicianship is to expand continuously. 
But if these are the limits of your response, you are not responding 
to music as a musician. Call to mind your experiences with 
poetry. You know of the pleasure that comes constantly from 
the colour and firmness and softness of words, the delight of 
rhythm and rhyme, and the happiness of meeting fine expressions 
of fine thoughts — these are your sensuous and intellectual ex- 
periences of poetry. Now what lies beyond these? Something 
you can't put into words, and I can't phrase for anyone else. 
But we all know that what lies beyond these is the sudden and 
indubitable sense of absolute truth, a consciousness of contact 
with goodness and nobility, sometimes as manifested in the poet 
himself, and sometimes as manifested to exist in humanity gener- 
ally. You may respond to music only by that power in you which 
realises the loveliness of loveliness and the goodness of goodness. 
This is what I said this afternoon, and so if I continue I shall merely 
repeat myself. If you have ever responded fully to poetry, you 
have a soul, and your soul has been moved, and you are potentially 
a musician. The difference between poetry and music is that 
music is all the time what poetry is occasionally. As to music 
being 'unnecessary' — Burney might as well have said that 
thought was unnecessary, to our existence. And as to musicians 
lacking generosity, kindliness, and large-heartedness — well, mu- 
sicians are but human beings. They live for the most part an 
intense life, and sometimes an emotional one, which may foster 
egoism. And many people who make music their profession are 
not musicians. The strictest disciplinarian is not necessarily 
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the best soldier. General Wolfe was a superb fighter and a military 
genius; but he was a man first, and on the night he went to take 
Quebec said he would rather have written the 'Elegy in a Coun- 
try Churchyard' than have won that campaign. If you read 
the lives and letters of the true musicians, you will find that 
they lacked nothing of perfect humanity. Often, of course, a 
great musician will dislike the music of another great musician, 
and that without any personal consideration to influence him; 
but there are general reasons for such dislike." 

"Then I suppose," said the man, "Shakespeare and Whit- 
man and Browning are not speaking just out of poetic warmth 
when they speak about music. So I must believe them in this as 
I do in other matters. But tell me, am I a musical man?" 

"You are," I said, "not only a musical man, but you are 
representative of the type that makes art-music possible in a town. 
You are the sort of man professional musicians ought to work 
for, because you are their permanent market as distinguished 
from the 'chance' market which you as a business man know to 
be useful, and in a measure certain, but not reliable, or capable of 
expansion. If they educated you as you want educating, they 
would put an end to their troubles, and no longer be worried for 
an audience." 



On another occasion I had a lengthy talk with a man of 
different type. This was a middle-aged man, a bachelor, slightly 
independent of the need to work for a living, but occupying a 
salaried curator-like post in a more or less private establishment 
for the development of pictorial, musical, and dramatic art. He 
was a wide reader, but would speak little of what he read beyond a 
general statement that his pleasure lay chiefly in classical and 
modern drama, poetry, and the modern psycho-analytical fiction. 
I did not, indeed, perceive in him a capacity for enthusiasm on 
any of the occasions we were together. The cause was perhaps 
some lack of sympathetic agreement between my nature and his. 
Yet I imagine that even with men of similar turn of mind, 
though he might speak more freely, he would never speak 
energetically, with the enthusiasm of whole-hearted surrender 
to mental, spiritual, or sensuous impressions, or in any way to 
the end of self -revelation. I consider that, in the main, his 
individuality was colourless, with little of the qualities that make 
for expansion. 
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This man said he was entirely unmusical. He said music 
either bored him or seemed foolish. "But when I was a young 
man, I tried to be interested in it. I went to Ralph Saxon's- 
orchestral concerts for two or three seasons, and listened very 
closely to the Beethoven symphonies. I went twice to per- 
formances of Elgar's 'Gerontius,' and for a long while I attended 
opera. The only works that interested me in those years were 
'Tannhauser' and 'Lohengrin' and some eighteenth century Italian 
operas. In the Wagner operas the music was often a nuisance to 
me; and I never had interest in any orchestral works. 'Siegfried' 
struck me as an absurd creation, and I did not stay to the end. 
I do not listen to the musical performances given in our Academy 
here. When I tried to follow the performance of the Bach Mass 
in B minor given two years ago by the Musical Union, I found 
it the most meaningless work I had ever been brought into 
contact with. I am content to call myself unmusical." 

"I believe," I said, "that no man is 'unmusical.' If the 
man has intellectual interests of any sort, he can find points of 
agreement and sympathy between music and whatever may be 
his particular source of pleasure — that is, if he knows how to 
look for these." I spoke of this at length, but without my 
acquaintance giving the ideas a general acceptance. And then 
I said: "You have been unfortunate. What prevented your 
enjoyment of music twenty-five years ago was the unsatis- 
factory (especially for you) character of the performances at 
Saxon's concerts. Saxon was not a good conductor, especially 
of Beethoven. He had no fine aesthetic sense, no depth of feeling, 
or fine understanding, and he had no rhythmical reliability. He 
was deficient even in ordinary practical musicianship, and would 
be too quick in rapid movements and too slow in adagios. I my- 
self, though only an elementary student then, knew that Saxon 
looked on music from the scientific point of view. And so he did 
not put Beethoven to you either in the pure way of music, or in 
the personal, intimate way of poetry. You would feel that the 
symphonies were arbitrary things, going this way or that just as 
the composer fancied, and not in obedience to a compelling raison 
d'etre. Saxon had a public, and kept it, for the simple reason 
that a music-lover must have music of sorts, and is roughly 
satisfied however it is given him. But just as Saxon did not satisfy 
the cultured musician, so he could not satisfy you, who were neither 
musician nor music-lover; and he did not develop his public. 
He could not educate people like you, and help them to find 
their latent musicianship. That is why after ten or fifteen years 
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his concerts declined, and why, when Dr. Carter came along 
with his energy and fine Catholic tastes, and especially his 
modernism, Saxon's career came to an end. If Carter had 
been Saxon, and your two or three years attempting to find 
yourself in music had been guided by him, I am sure enough 
the results of your experience would have been different. Music 
depends on how it is performed to us, as well as on what we take 
to it." 

"I don't think that Carter could have done differently with 
me," he said, "because even Richter did not. Richter was, I 
understand, a great man. I went to one of his concerts in 1906, 
chiefly because I saw that one of the pieces was written to a story 
out of Washington Irving's 'Tales of the Alhambra.' (The piece 
was the 'Zorahayda' of the Scandinavian composer Svendsen.) I 
was then making a chronological reading of Irving, and thought I 
might see some meaning in the music. But I was just as disap- 
pointed as with the symphonies. What you call programme music 
is more meaningless to me than the other sort. I tested Gran- 
ville Bantock's choral setting of 'Omar Khayyam' in the same 
way — this was during the same year, and I thought it a criminal 
maltreatment of Fitzgerald, from the way it pulled the text about. 
It annoyed me as much as Strauss's 'Don Quixote' had at a 
Saxon concert. The only work I liked at the Richter concert 
was the 'Flying Dutchman' overture. I liked, in a way, a piece 
by a Russian composer named Glinka, for it was written on two 
Russian folk-songs. And I was a little moved for a moment at 
the end of the Choral Symphony, where the choir sang 'Sing then, 
of the heaven-descended daughter of the starry realm.' I had 
just finished a period of Schiller reading, and felt Beethoven 
had caught the spirit of the poem. But I know I would rather 
have heard the Russian tunes played simply on a piano, and I 
remember thinking that the Schiller poem ought to have been 
arranged for plain singing by a large chorus, and not mixed up 
with a mass of other music. But I liked Beethoven's tune. I 
often hum it." He did so now, producing a compound of "God 
save the King" and the "Marseillaise" in a minor key. 

I said, "The fact that you have any ideas at all about music, 
and that you have ever been moved by it, however slightly and 
questioningly, proves that you have some musicianship. But, all 
through, you have been unfortunate; and because it did not win 
you, music also has been unfortunate — there are thousands like 
you living in this town. You had no guidance, and were allowed 
to wander into places and circumstances that, for you, were 
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barren. You should have been taught how to associate music 
with other things. . . ." 

"What psychologists call the appercipient process," he inter- 
rupted. 

"Yes; the process that helps you to identify an unfamiliar 
phenomenon with others already familiar." 

"But," he said, "how does this fit in with my dissatisfaction 
when I tried to like music written to a literary subject.'* Surely 
I had then a familiar subject with which to collate the unfamiliar 
one? Programme music annoyed me, whereas pure music only 
bored me." 

"Your objection goes to the very root of the greatest problem 
of musical aesthetics and philosophy of art in general," I said, "and 
we can't 'talk about it now. But I can give you a hint. You 
remember how displeased you may have been with some particu- 
lar actor's Hamlet, or some English poet's translation of Goethe 
and Homer. Can you see that Bantock's translation of Omar 
into music, or Svendsen's translation of Washington Irving, is 
just as likely not to please you? Programme music is a personal 
reading of a subject on the part of the composer, and may be 
wrong interpretation according to another individual's personal 
reading. Programme music is one of the most ambiguous things 
a composer can touch, or an inexperienced music-lover come into 
contact with, because it is a concorporation of the definite and the 
indefinite, or at least of the individual and the general. Take 
religious emotion, for example. Bach effected a perfect expression 
of religious emotion, but Handel failed when he touched the 
Passion, and Beethoven produced only an absurdity in his 'Mount 
of Olives.' But this is too big a subject. Even with good luck 
and proper guidance you yourself might not have become a com- 
plete musician, but you might have been made into a useful 
member of musical society, and music, understood in part by you, 
might have created a new energy in your own studies and interests. 
Did you try reading about music?" 

He answered, "I did; but when the books or essays were not 
scientific, they were so poor in the way of art, or they revealed 
such ignorance of thought and philosophy in the authors, that I 
could not read them. It seemed to me that an art which could 
not produce personality in its critics and expounders of the order 
of Coleridge and Renan and Walter Pater, or even Matthew 
Arnold, Hazlitt, or Walter Bagehot, could not itself be an art 
of vitality and importance; and so I absolutely abandoned read- 
ing about music." 
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"And after all," I said, "you do not find your life empty. 
But it would have been far more full if your tale of music were 
different. Your generalisation concerning musical literature is 
over-sweeping, yet unfortunately more true than not." 

In a later conversation, the talk returned to Elgar's "Geron- 
tius." My acquaintance was not a Roman Catholic; indeed, 
Christianity was for him, as for many independent readers of 
history and philosophy, no more than a phase in the continuous 
growth of religion. He said that what repelled him in the oratorio 
was the emphatic dogma, the incorporated ritual, the crude notions 
of hell and devils, and the prevailing egoistic position of the com- 
poser. "I could not forget my own beliefs and ideas while listening 
to the work," he said, "as I can when such matters happen to 
appear, say, in Elizabethan drama. The music tried to -dominate 
my own personality, and that I object to. I want to be able to 
observe a subject in detachment." 

"You respond to a dramatic presentation of idea and character 
when set out in terms of the intellect," I said, "but not when set 
out in terms of the emotions. You can't therefore yield your- 
self to pure impression, or dramatise your personality into the 
character of what is set before you, unless that character has 
affinities with your personality. Many musicians are the same 
as you, and even in music. Tchaikovski, for instance, disliked 
Bach, and Mendelssohn had a small opinion of Schumann." 

The man thought for a moment, and then said, "I don't 
understand you." 



One Good Friday evening a man spoke to me. I was carrying 
a copy of the St. John Passion, and the man said, "You've evidently 
been to the concert to-night. Excuse my troubling you, but I 
have been as well, and have been bored into irritation. The music 
struck me as the last thing! I like a good song and lively in- 
strumental music, but not such a mixture as this Bach Passion; — 
the concert was half Mission Service and half the 'Messiah,' with 
the best bits left out. What was the matter.? I have liked 
Bach once or twice on other occasions." 

I answered that everything had been wrong with the concert, 
and that the occasion was one of those that do great harm to music 
— not harm to music itself, I modified, but to music as a force 
working for good in average men, by repelling such men when 
they have gone to satisfy a growing curiosity. I said: "Your 
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position to-night has been like that of a man who, interested for 
the moment in Shakespeare, has gone to a performance of 'Julius 
Caesar' given by an Amateur Dramatic Union. The performers 
to-night were incompetent. The conductor is an elderly organist, 
who — so far as I have noticed in twenty years — never has any 
deep emotional thrill from music. He can't feel the power even 
of the chorales, which is why they sounded to you like mission 
hymns. He has not told his choir and orchestra, who are all 
amateurs, the difference in style between the dramatic choruses 
like 'Crucify' and the other sort of chorus hke 'Rest here in peace,' 
which is the sort we call madrigal. When the choir happened 
to sing well for a few minutes, it was in the way of simple music, 
not Bach, and still less the Passion. You have been to a concert 
where music of character was done in a style without character. 
The solo singers were as incompetent as the rest." 

"And so," said the man, "actually I've been let in.'' The 
Society offered shoddy goods.''" 

I answered, "But did you yourself do your share? Did you 
prepare for the concert by looking up what a Passion is, how it 
became a particularly advanced form of music, and what are its 
values and significances to-day, when religion and thought are so 
different from two hundred years ago.'' I see you did not. There- 
fore a good performance would have been almost wasted on you — 
good seed cast on unprepared ground. The Society sold you 
bad goods, but you went and bought what you could not use in 
any case." 

This concert-goer, I heard later, developed into a reader of 
musical history and biography, and became a cultured student 
of non-scientific tastes and interests. 



Many men of a good order of mind, and perhaps of first- 
class mind, are unmusical, and conscious of their state. But 
such men have always a capacity to respond to beauty, both 
intellectual and sensuous; and their musical defects are due to 
some aural deficiency or peculiarity of mind or soul. There is a 
tone-deafness as well as a colour-blindness. The tone-deaf man 
cannot become musical. The mentally deaf — if there are any 
such by inner constitution — may or may not become musical; the 
matter rests on opportunity and training. Their position without 
aid or education is as that of the illiterate man reading Spencer's 
"Psychology." 
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I was for a time acquainted with an elderly man who was 
physically tone-deaf, and as near to being mentally and spiritually 
deaf as I believe it possible to be. He had no interest in poetry, 
pictures, architecture, religion, ethics, sociology, or serious 
thought of any kind; but was a good photographer, a keen business 
man, a linguist, and a student of history in the way of the ordinary 
man who considers it well to read the "great" historians and 
scientists, as Gibbon, Buckle, and Darwin, Havelock Ellis, and 
Froude. He had passed his young manhood during the 'nineties, 
was one of the original worshippers of Rudyard Kipling, and 
remained convinced that Kipling was a true poet, the prime 
representative of the English mind. He was an easy-going 
materialist. His mood was apparently continuously one of alert- 
ness and brightness, but he would not inconvenience himself for 
a companion, in mind or body. If conversation took a course 
without interest to him, he would either ignore, interrupt, or de- 
flect it. "I see nothing in music," he would say, "it doesn't 
touch me, and never has. What is it worth, anyhow.'' Define 
your music." His world of belief and acceptance was encircled 
by those last three words, for which reason he approached, as I 
have said, as nearly as is possible to the fundamentally and 
essentially unmusical. I once quoted some lines to him from 
the "Alastor" of Shelley, and said these expressed, as well as 
might be, what music was to the musician. The lines were: 

He dreamed a veiled maid 
Sat near him, talking in low solemn tones. 
Her voice was like the voice of his own soul 
Heard in the calm of thought; its music long, 
Like woven sounds of streams and breezes, held 
His inmost sense suspended in its web 
Of many-coloured woof and shifting hues. 
KJiowledge and truth and virtue were her theme. 
And lofty hopes of divine liberty. 
Thoughts the most dear to him, and poesy, 
Herself a poet. Soon the solemn mood 
Of her pure mind kindled through all his frame 
A permeating fire. . . . 

But my friend merely smiled at the idea, and began to talk in- 
telligently of Grimm's Law. 



